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BDITOEIAL COMMENT 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

During the past few years, especially since the entrance of the United 
States into the World War on April 6, 1917, the question has been much 
mooted whether the policy of interested isolation, which had characterized 
American relations from the earliest days of the Republic, was to be 
continued, or whether the United States would cease its isolation and 
take an active part in the world's affairs, not merely in its own interest, 
but in the interest of the states of the world. 

Many there were who thought that conditions had changed to such 
a degree that the policy of other days should be consciously renounced 
for a policy more in harmony with what were thought to be the needs 
of the more modern world. The recent treaty between Germany and its 
enemies, concluded at Paris during the course of 1919, and signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, by American representatives, pledged the 
United States to an active participation not merely in the affairs of Europe, 
but in the affairs of the world at large. This treaty was twice considered 
by the Senate of the United States with a view to its advice and consent, 
and twice that advice and consent were refused. The question was one, 
however, upon which it was thought advisable to consult the people of the 
United States directly. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the Treaty of Versailles — of the 
old policy and of the new departure — were debated from one end of the 
country to the other, and United States Senator Warren G. Harding, of 
Ohio, was elected President, by 404 electoral votes out of a total vote of 
531 ; and by a popular vote of 16,138,914, in a total vote of 26,661,606. 

What is to be the policy of the new administration ? For Mr. Harding 
is a Republican, the Senate is Republican, and the House of Representatives 
is Republican. 

Of this administration Mr. Harding is the mouthpiece of the United 
States in foreign affairs, although a treaty or convention to bind the 
United States must be "by and with the advice and consent of the Senate," 
and then only ' ' provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. ' ' The 
President may propose: the Senate disposes. 

On March 4, 1921, Mr. Harding, having taken the oath of office as 
President of the United States, stated that policy in so far as he was then 
able to declare it, and as it depended upon him to frame it, in the inaugural 
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address which he delivered to his fellow-countrymen from the steps of 
the Capitol. 

In the first place, he seems to have stated in his own language, the 
policy to be found in Washington's farewell address to his countrymen, 
and in Jefferson's first inaugural address. Thus, in the first three para- 
graphs devoted to this phase of the subject, he said: 

The recorded progress of our republic, materially and spiritually, in itself proves 
the wisdom of the inherited policy of noninvolvement in Old World affairs. Confident 
of our ability to work out our own destiny, and jealously guarding our right to do so, 
we seek no part in directing the destinies of the Old World. We do not mean to be 
entangled. We will accept no responsibility except as our own conscience and judg- 
ment, in each instance, may determine. 

Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, our ears never deaf to the call 
of civilization. We recognize the new order in the world, with the closer contacts which 
progress has wrought. We sense the call of the human heart for fellowship, fraternity, 
and cooperation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But America, our America, 
the America builded on the foundation laid by the inspired fathers, can be a party 
to no permanent military alliance. It can enter into no political commitments, nor 
assume any economic obligations which will subject our decisions to any other than 
our own authority. 

I am sure our own people will not misunderstand, nor will the world misconstrue. 
We have no thought to impede the paths to closer relationship. We wish to promote 
understanding. We want to do our part in making offensive warfare so hateful that 
governments and peoples who resort to it must prove the righteousness of their cause 
or stand outlaws before the bar of civilization.* 

Mr. Harding did not mean, however, to convey the impression that 
the United States would stand aloof and refuse to enter into an association 
of nations. He sought to make clear in the next three paragraphs of his 
address, the kind of an association which he had in mind, and the purposes 
for which it was to be formed. Thus: 

We are ready to associate ourselves with the nations of the world, great and small, 
for conference, for counsel; to seek the expressed views of world opinion; to recommend 
a way to approximate disarmament and relieve the crushing burdens of military and 
naval establishments. We elect to participate in suggesting plans for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration, and would gladly join in that expressed conscience of progress 
which seeks to clarify and write the laws of international relationship, and establish 
a world court for the disposition of such justiciable questions as nations are agreed 
to submit thereto. In expressing aspirations, in seeking practical plans, in translating 
humanity's new concept of righteousness and justice attd its hatred of war into recom- 
mended action we are ready most heartily to unite, but every commitment must be 
made in the exercise of our national sovereignty. 

Since freedom impelled, and independence inspired, and nationality exalted, a world 
supergovernment is contrary to everything we cherish and can have no sanction by our 
republic. This is not selfishness; it is sanctity. It is not aloofness; it is security. 
It is not suspicion of others; it is patriotic adherence to the things which made us 
what we are. 

To-day, better than ever before, we know the aspirations of humankind, and share 
them. We have come to a new realization of our place in the world, and a new ap- 

i Congressional Record, March 4, 1921, p. 2. 
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praisal of our nation by the world. The unselfishness of these United States is a thing 
proven, our devotion to peace for ourselves and for the world is well established, our 
concern for preserved civilization has had its impassioned and heroic expression. There 
was no American failure to resist the attempted reversion of civilization; there will 
be no failure to-day or to-morrow. 

Finally, he completed this portion of his address in three further 
paragraphs : 

The success of our popular government rests wholly upon the correct interpretation 
of the deliberate, intelligent, dependable popular will of America. In a deliberate ques- 
tioning of a suggested change of national policy, where internationality was to super- 
sede nationality, we turned to a referendum to the American people. There was ample 
discussion, and there is a public mandate in manifest understanding. 

America is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to participate in any 
seemly program likely to lessen the probability of war, and promote that brotherhood 
of mankind which must be God's highest conception of human relationship. Because 
we cherish ideals of justice and peace, because we appraise international comity and 
helpful relationship no less highly than any people of the world, we aspire to a high 
place in the moral leadership of civilization, and we hold a maintained America, the 
proven republic, the unshaken temple of representative democracy, to be not only an 
inspiration and example but the highest agency of strengthening good will and promot- 
ing accord on both continents. 

Mankind needs a world-wide benediction of understanding. It is needed among 
individuals, among peoples, among governments, and it will inaugurate an era of good 
feeling to mark the birth of a new order. In such understanding men will strive 
confidently for the promotion of their better relationships, and nations will promote 
the comities so essential to peace. 

Mr. Harding's task during the ensuing four years will be, in so far 
as he deems it advisable, or conditions permit, to translate these words 
into facts. Whether it can be done, or how far it can be done, perhaps 
he himself does not know at present. It is a chart, as it were, for the 
Ship of State, should it put to sea under his guidance. 

For the moment, both at home and abroad, all is expectancy. 

James Brown Scott. 

charles evans hughes the new secretary op state 

On March 4, 1921, immediately after the delivery of his inaugural 
address, President Harding stepped into the Senate of the United States, 
then in executive session, and himself laid before it the name and asked 
for the confirmation of Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of State of 
the United States. 

This was promptly done, and the other members of the Cabinet whose 
names President Harding had in like manner laid before the Senate were 
also confirmed. Mr. Hughes took the oath of office on the morning of the 
5th, and entered upon the performance of his duties as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hughes is so well known to his fellow-countrymen that the account 
of his appointment might well stop here. The office is, however, a special 
one, and requires special attainments on the part of a successful Secretary. 



